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LORENZO DOW HARVEY 
MEMORIAL SERVICE, MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN, JUNE 2, 1922 
GEO. P. HAMBRECHT, Director State Vocational Schools. 


For the first time in fifty years the familiar 
chair of our lamented and. beloved educator 
and friend, Doctor Lorenzo Dow Harvey, is 
vacant on the occasion of commencement ex- 


ercises of an institution with which he was 
connected,—an occasion that always brought 


joy and pleasure to his heart. Even though his 
chair is vacant, his spirit permeates all these 
gathered here, on this annual commencement 
event, which was suddenly and without warn- 
ing changed from a festal celebration into an 
occasion of mourning. But while we are im- 
pressed anew with the frailty of human life, 
and while we realize that at best our lives are 
but the span of a few years, we take courage 
from the fact that the measure of our success 
is not the number of years of service but rather 
the quality of work done by each of us. 

It has been said that the greatest monument 
that can be erected to any man is the silent 
grief of a friend who can stand at the grave 
and say, “Here lies the best friend I ever had.” 
Measured in these terms, no one in the history 
of Wisconsin has left greater or more numer- 
ous monuments than Lorenzo Dow Harvey, be- 
‘ause he has befriended not only one, but mul- 
titudes. The range of his influence was far 
reaching,—his whole life was devoted to the 
service of others,—his greatest pleasure was to 
befriend and help those who came within the 
sphere of his influence. Loved by everyone, and 
now mourned by all who knew him, many can 
point to him as the one inspirational force 
which influenced their lives. He was truly the 
friend and counselor of his students, inspiring 
each and every one of them to high ideals and 
assisting in the development of talents which 
otherwise might have remained dormant. That 
influence is more far reaching than can be 
described in any single address. Transplanted 
into the lives of others, his influence, like the 
influence of other great and good men of the 
past, will live on forever. 


Our feeling of sorrow upon this occasion 
cannot be expressed in empty words. It is a 


deep and reverential feeling that permeates us 
all—a common feeling,—emphasizing in the 


most acute way the great loss we have sulfer 
ed. Yet, if his sudden and unexpected depar 
ture at this time has brought us to face 
with the seriousness of our own life problems 
and the importance of devoting our best 
talents to the upbuilding of better ideals, that 
we may here and now, if never before, solemn 
lv resolve henceforth so to live our lives that 


face 


the world will be a better place for others 
hecause of our having lived here, then the sud 
den taking of our friend and co-worker, at 


this time, will not have been in vain. 

Doctor Harvey was preeminently “a friend t to 
man.” His life was devoted to the upbuilding 
of character, and as an educator 
the peer of all Wisconsin’s native and adopted 
sons, with a national reputation achieved by 
few,—never ambitious, but always truly great 
in doing well the thing that lay nearest him 
to do. 


he stands as 


It is a source of satisfaction to all of us that 
our departed friend knew during his lifetime 
that his efforts were appreciated hy many of 
the students and friends with whom he came 
in contact. Numerous illustrations could be 
given which amply certify to this. Some made 


known to him their feelings in this regard. 
They must find in that a special source of 
satisfaction to them now. One illustration I 


have in mind is the dedication of the 1910 


Stout Annual. The students of that class ded 
icated the Annual to Doctor Harvey in these 
words: 

“To President Harvey, whom we knew 


to be our friend, 
his sixtieth birthday that he would never 
be too old to sympathize with his stu 
dents.” 

It is given to me on to chroni- 
cle briefly a few of the important events in the 
life of our departed friend. Truly we could 
put the whole story of his life into that one 
verse in scripture which reads: 

“Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful over 

few things, | will make thee ruler over 
many things.” 


hecause he said to us on 
: 


this occasion 
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Doctor Lorenzo Dow Harvey was born in 
Deerfield, New Hampshire, on the 23rd day of 
November, 1848. His parents came to Wiscon- 
sin in 1850, when he was only two years of 
age, and settled on a farm in Rock County. To 
all intents and purposes, therefore, he was a 
native son of Wisconsin. He worked on the 
farm and attended district school during his 
boyhood and adolescence as many boys have 
done in the past, and are doing now, and later 
taught in district schools, in order to earn 
money with which to acquire a better educa- 
tion. He was early fired with an ambition to be- 
come an educator, and with this end in view he 
attended Milton College, from which institu- 
tion he graduated in 1872 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. In 1876 his alma mater be- 
stowed on him the degree of Master of Arts, 
and in 1885 endowed him with the highest hon- 
or within her gift by raising him to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, from which time he 

ras known among the educators of Wisconsin, 
and elsewhere, as “Doctor Harvey”. 

Immediately after graduating from. Milton 
College he started in the profession of his life 
career by accepting the position of principal 
of the Mazomanie high school. He made an 


enviable reputation in this position. I have 
talked with students who graduated under 


him, one of them said: “Doctor Harvey in- 
fluenced the whole course of my life.” At that 
time Doctor Harvey had the same earnestness 
of purpose that characterized him in every po- 
sition he later held. 

Less than a year ago, Charles E. Whelan of 
Madison, a pupil in’ the Mazomanie High 
School when Dr. Harvey was principal of that 
school, paid his former principal and friend 
a heartfelt tribute from this platform, and 
some of you have been present on that oc- 
casion. Dr. Harvey sat in the front seat, and 
it must have been a source of satisfaction and 
pleasure to him to have known that he had a 
part in the making of the career of that splen 
did orator and humanitarian. Mr. Whelan gave 
Dr. Harvey full credit for the ideals he inspir- 
ed at that early time. It was the influence of 
Dr. Harvey, while teaching in Mazomanie, 
that later inspired Mr. Whelan to give us that 
splendid poem on Humility which so character 
ized the whole life of Dr. Harvey: 

Why seek ye the limelight? Its white, steady 
glare 
May make you the center of curious stare; 
May bring to your ears the praise trumpet’s 
blare ; 
And people your plaudits may sing. 
Is this the sum total of all earthly joys? 
T think ’tis a bubble, a bauble, a toy! 
I’d rather be a friend of the raggedest boy 
Than sit on a throne as a king. 


The world has its men who are buying the 
earth; 

Its rulers of millions by mere right of birth; 

Creators of sadness and makers of mirth; 
All these does this destiny bring. 

But I'd rather do what little I may 

To give my next neighbor a happier day ; 

I'd rather go with him and show him the way 
Than sit on a throne as a king. 


It may be that vou are a hoarder of gold; 
You think that your money shall straightway 
unfold 
The pathway to greatness. You hate to be told 
That wealth is a perilous thing. 
I'd rather eat bread honest labor has earned 
With the man the aristocrat proudly has 
spurned, 
And know that his face to the right goal is 
turned 
Than sit on a throne as a king. 


Take the limelight away! In every man’s eyes 
I want him to know that [’'m just of his size— 
Like hopes, like sorrows—that I want him to 
rise, . 
Aibition within him to spring. 
And then, side by side, we'll go down the road ; 
And Vl let him reap in the field that I sowed. 
Pd rather be pulling my share of the load 
Than sit on a throne as a king. 


In 1874 Doctor Harvey was married to Miss 
Lettie Brown of Edgerton, a co-worker in the 
educational field, who now survives him. He 
is also survived by two daughters, Mrs. Lynn 
D). Williams of Evanston, Illinois, and Miss 
Gladys Harvey of your own city. Our hearts 
go out to his family in this their hour of be- 
reavement, and while words cannot express the 
feelings we have in our hearts TI hope they may 
know that we deeply grieve with them in their 
personal loss, and that we share with them 
the comfort that comes from knowing that 
their husband and father lives in spirit and 
that we shall all again be with him when our 
sarthly tasks are over. 

Doctor Harvey made a signal success as 
principal of the Mazomanie High School, and 
in 1875 was elected City Superintendent at 
Sheboygan. He was faithful over a few things: 
He was made ruler over many things. His 
work in the Sheboygan schools attracted state 
wide attention, and in 1876 he was elected pro- 
fessor of political economy and civies in the 
Oshkosh State Normal School, which position 
he held, with credit to himself and honor to 
the institution, for several years. His work was 
so well done and he demonstrated his ability 
as an educator to such an extent that in 1892 
he was chosen as President of the Milwaukee 
State Normal School. He was faithful over a 
few things: he was made ruler over many. 
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As President of the State Normal School he 
demonstrated unusual executive and adminis- 
trative ability, as well as skill and sympathy 
as a teacher, and in 1899 he was nominated 
and elected State Superintendent of Schools 
for Wisconsin, which position he held until 
1902. He was faithful over a few things; he 
was made ruler over many. While State Super- 
intendent of Schools he laid the foundation 
for more progressive educational development 
in Wisconsin than had ever been conceived be- 
fore—a program which required years of ad- 
ministrative skill and foresight to develop, 
and we, today, are reaping the benefit of the 
educational inspiration and foresight of Doc 
tor Harvey while occupying this position. 
While State Superintendent of Schools he was 
made a member of a legislative committee on 
rural schools. He developed the idea of County 
Training Schools for teachers and County 
Agricultural Schools, and lived to see them be 
come a reality. 


In 1903 he started the greatest work of his 
life career, when he was placed in charge of 
the Menomonie public school system, through 
the cooperation of the late lamented Senator 
Stout, whose close friend he has been for many 
years. In 1908 he was elected president of 
Stout Institute and started the development 
of an idea of educational culture through 
other channels than academic lore. He supple- 
mented the time honored basic Educational re- 
quirements of the three R’s by erecting on this 
basic structure a program for the cultiva- 
tion of the three H’s,—The Head—The Hand— 
and The Heart. To Doctor Harvey we owe a 
deep debt of gratitude for developing the edu- 
cational value of manual as well as intellect- 
ual talent. He demonstrated that talent can 
express itself through skill of the hand as well 
as through brilliancy of the mind, and that 
both should be dominated by the spirit which 
comes from the heart. He demonstrated that 
all may be combined as the talent of the indi 
vidual requires it. He will be remembered in 
educational annals longer for the work he did 
here at Stout Institute than for his accom- 
plishments in the other important positions he 
held. He was faithful over a few things; he 
was made ruler over many. 


Many honors were conferred upon Doctor 
Harvey while occupying the several important 
positions mentioned. In 1890-1891 he was elect- 
ed President of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, and served on their legislative 
committee for years. He held the position of 
Vice President of the National Educational 
Association in 1897-1898, and was President of 
the Superintendents’ Division of the National 
Educational Association in 1898-1899. In 1908 
1909 he was elected by that magnificent na 


tional group of educators as President, and 
honored the Association by his administration. 


It has been said, and I think it is true, that 
the only things we take with us from this 
world to the world beyond are the things we 
have given away. If this be true, our friend 
has gone to his eternal reward ladened with 
such treasure as it is given to only a few to 
realize. He has given of himself service that 
can never be measured, and as a crowning re- 
ward for work well done, we know that it 
can now be said of him: “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


I see before me tonight a group of young 
men and women who have just completed their 
course of work here at Stout Institute and 
whose rare privilege it was to receive the full 
measure of benefit from the richness of that 
magnificent life just passed away. You have 
had a rare opportunity in this Institution, 
and I hope the lesson of his passing may im- 
press itself upon your minds and memories, so 
that you, too, may carry on in your work the 
inspired spirit of service instilled into your 
minds and hearts here at Stout Institute under 
the leadership of our departed friend. I am 
sure that I am doing no violence to what he 
would like to have me say, when I admonish 
vou, with Longfellow, that: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate: 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


4 FAMILY AFFAIR 
My father was a man of brains. 
Why didn’t he keep them in the fam- 


Percy 
Mav 


ily? 


Report Cards 
You will soon be needing report cards on the 
monthly, quarterly, or six period basis. We have 
the latest approved forms, and are ready to supply 
the market immediately Write for samples and 
prices 
The Parker Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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MEMORIAL EXERCISES FOR THE LATE L. D. HARVEY 


In the Asembly Chamber of the State Cap- 
itol at Madison, on the evening of Thursday, 
September 28, 1922, there will be held appro- 
priate memorial exercises in honor of the late 
Lorenzo Dow Harvey, President of Stout In- 
stitute. 

This is in the midst of Wisconsin education- 
al week, when notable educators will be in 
the Capital City from all over the state, and 
many will come from outside of the state to 
honor the memory of our good friend, L. D. 
Harvey. 

The memorial program prepared for the eve- 
ning is brief, but contains those elements in 
the life of this great educator which all fee! 
should be emphasized at these exercises and 
later placed in permanent form in a_ printed 
volume. President Birge will respond for the 
University. Professor George A. Works, of 


Cornell University, will respond for the nation 
at large. The oil portrait recently purchased 
by popular subscription will be presented by 
Secretary Fitzpatrick of the State Board of 
ducation, and will be accepted by State Su- 
perintendent Callahan. 

It hardly seems necessary to urge téachers 
of this state to be present at these memorial 
exercises. The greatest educator Wisconsin 
ever had was L. D. Harvey. Though he has gone 
from us in the physical being, his works are 
still in action in this state, and his influence 
will go on forever in the advancement of the 
cause of education in the elementary, seconda- 
ry, vocational and training schools of this 
commonwealth. 

Let us, therefore, pay due honor to this 
great man by being present at these memorial 
exercises on September 28th next. 


PROGRAM 


L. D. HARVEY MEMORIAL SERVICE 


State Capitol 
Evening of September 28, 1922 


Willard N. Parker, Presiding 


MUSIC 
L. D. HARVEY’S CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 


To Teacher Training 


C. E. Patzer 


- Milwaukee State Normal School 


To Vocational Education 


Chas. A. Prosser - - - - - -~ 


Director Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 


To Higher Education 


Edward A. Birge - - - - - + « - President University of Wisconsin 
MUSIC 
L. D. HARVEY AS A NATIONAL FIGURE IN EDUCATION 


George A. Works - - - - =] - 


- - Professor Cornell University 


MUSIC 


PRESENTATION OF OIL PAINTING TO STATE 


Edward A. Fitzpetrick 


Secretary State Board of Education 


Acceptance for the State 


John Callahan - - - | - 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


MUSIC 
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Nourmber 23,1848 - June 1, 1922 


Lorenzo Dow Haruey 








. 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL WEEK 

Let it be known to all that the week of Sep- 
tember 25th to 50th inclusive is to be a great 
educational week in Wisconsin. 

During that week the county superinten- 
dents and the city superintendents will meet 
in convention and association at Madison. At 
the same time the different state boards have 
been called into action at the Capital City. Un- 
doubtedly the week will be taken advantage 
of by other groups in joining this great educa- 
tional gathering. 

The event of the week will be the memorial 
exercises to honor the life and works of the 
late L. D. Harvey, on Thursday evening. 





ARTHUR UPHAM RETIRES FROM THE 
TEACHING GAME 


We all know Arthur Upham. Perhaps all 
those who have attended the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School will not recall him under such a 
common name. Perhaps they may know him as 
Professor Upham, but among his fellows in the 
educational work in Wisconsin he is known as 
Arthur Upham, and no one has ever been more 
popular in the educational field of this state. 

Some one wrote in some paper the other day 
like this: “Other towns have their fine civic 
institutions and their patriarchal leaders, but 
here at Whitewater we have Mr. Upham.” 

Arthur Upham has been teaching Physics 
and Chemistry in the Whitewater Normal 
School for thirty-four years. Many a teacher 
in the state owes his successful start in the 
profession to the inspiration he has received 
in the classes of Mr. Upham. 

He came to Wisconsin from his birthplace, 
Royalston, Mass., in 1888, after he had taught 
ten years in that state. He has been on the 
State Board of Examiners for the last ten 
years, and will continue in that capacity. He 
simply is going to lead that retired life to 
which he is entitled. His many friends join him 
in congratulations, not on the fact that he has 
left the profession, but that he has the oppor- 
tunity now of leading a life which is not reg- 
ulated by the school-bell. 





A BIG OBITUARY LIST FOR WISCONSIN WITH- 
IN THE LAST YEAR 


As we look back over a period of little more 
than a year, we are startled at the deaths 
which have occurred in the ranks of Wisconsin 
educators. On May 30, 1921, the venerable 
Duncan McGregor, past President of the Wis- 
consin Teacher’s Association, long President 
of the Platteville normal, was called by the 
grim reaper. Succeeding him on November 
28th, W. H. Cheever, a popular member of the 


Milwaukee normal school faculty, died. Then 
came H. ©. Buell of Polo, Illinois, expiring 
suddenly from heart disease; Mr. Buell will 
be remembered as a former superintendent at 
Janesville and other Wisconsin cities. R. B. 
Dudgeon, for twenty-three years superinten- 
dent of the Madison schools, followed. Then 
came the sudden deaths of Prin. G. L. Bow- 
nan of the Dunn County Training School, and 
Pres. V. I. McCaskill of the Superior Normal 
School. The final climax came in the sudden 
death of L. D. Harvey of Stout Institute, which 
occurred at Menomonie on June 1, 1922. 

The above recounts a list of seven big school- 
men—each and every one of whom has contrib- 
uted much to the educational progress of the 
state of Wisconsin. Most of them were former 
presidents of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 





WHO GOES TO STOUT? 

The leading question among educators of the 
state is, “Who shall succeed the late L. D. 
Harvey as President of Stout Institute?” The 
State Board of Vocational Education offered 
the position to R. L. Cooley, of Milwaukee, 
who declined. The Board is very anxious to 
have State Supt. Callahan take the position, 
but they do not want to rob the state of his 
services as the leader of the educational inter- 
ests in this commonwealth until they can be 
assured that the Governor will appoint as Mr. 
Callahan’s successor a man who is interested 
in vocational education. 

All of this means that probably no decision 
will be reached as to the Stout presidency un- 
til after the return of Pres. Schultz of the 
Vocational Board, and Director Hambrecht, 
from their European trip, and probably not 
until it has been decided who shall be the next 
Governor of Wisconsin. 

Whoever the Governor may appoint to sue- 
ceed Mr. Callahan, should the later resign, 
must be voted upon at the succeeding spring 
election. His term of office will last only until 
July 1, 1925—the term for which Mr. Callahan 
was formerly elected. 





MARKED FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
“Willie, I hear you’ve been fighting with one 
of those boys next door and have given him a 
black eye.” 
“Yes’m. You see, they’s twins and I wanted 
some way to tell them apart.” 





BORN TIRED 
“What do you think is your natural voca- 


tion, Reggie?” 
“Haven't any, deah boy. What I was born 


with is a natural vacation.” 
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HAVE THE NORMAL SCHOOLS FOUND THEM., 
SELVES? 


When the normal schools were originally 
founded in Wisconsin, it was decreed by law, 
reiterated by the normal regents, and made 
more prominent by compelling every entrant 
to a normal school to swear that he was going 
to teach school, that these institutions should 
be training schools for teachers; that is, they 
should be conducted for the sole purpose of 
teaching teachers how to teach school. 


It is useless to recount at this time how, 
through the influence of imported presidents, 
an attempt was made to convert our normal 
schools into academic institutions for the sole 
purpose of rivaling our great State Universi- 
ty. The memories of Keith, Crabtree, and 
others still live with us in this attempt. In 
fact, in recent years it became notorious that 
the member of the normal school faculty who 
was teaching academic subjects made it known 
in no modest way that he was not in the train- 
ing school, but he was in the more scholastic 
end of the proposition—the teaching of the 
college courses. 

This situation became worse and worse, Uh- 
til a committee of the city superintendents, 
prominent among whom were Kircher of Mer- 
rill, Doudna of Wisconsin Rapids, Holt of 
Janesville, and Neverman of Marinette, who 
rose in their might, made a thorough survey 
of the situation, laid it before the present 
board of normal regents, and last July that 
body enacted, and fully intends to carry out, 
the provisions of the’ following resolution : 

Be it Resolved that on and after July 1, 1923, 
all courses offered in Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools shall be organized primarily and 
exclusively for the preparation of teachers for ‘the 
public schools of the state; that the entire re- 
sources and energy of the Normal Schools shall be 
devoted to this end; that all subjects not primarily, 
definitely, and exclusively a part of a course for 
the preparation of teachers shall be discontinued. 

Be it further Resolved: that beginning July 1, 
1922, the several State Normal Schools are hereby 
authorized to offer four-year courses for the prep- 
aration of teachers of general academic subjects 
in high schools, such courses to be based upon the 
principle of major and minor subjects and to be 
subject to the specific approval of the Board of 
Regents in each case, admission requirements to 
which shall be graduation from a four-year course 
in an approved secondary school. 

Be it Further Resolved: that begining July 1, 
1922, the several State Normal Schools which have 
special departments for the preparation of teach- 
ers of physical education, music, drawing, indus- 
trial education, agriculture, home economics, and 


commerce, are hereby authorized to offer four-year . 


courses for such departments, admission require- 
ments to which chall be graduation from a four- 
year course in an approved secondary school. 

Be it Further Resolved: that on and after July 
1, 1923, the college courses, so-called, in Wiscon- 
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sin State Normal Schools, now existing under au- 
thority of Section , of the Wisconsin Stat- 
utes, shall be discontinued in all of the Normal 
Schools of this state. 

In order to facilitate the carrying out of the 
foregoing program and to make effective its pur- 
pose, the following legislation is recommended 
and the legislative committee of the board is here- 
by authorized and directed to take whatever 
steps may be necessary to secure its enactment at 
the regular session of the Legislature in 1923; 

First, that on and after September 1, 1924, a 
minimum preparation of not less then three years 
beyond secondary school for teachers of both gen- 
eral academic and special subjects in the high 
schools of the state be required; and on and after 
September 1, 1926, a minimum preparation of 
four years beyond secondary school for such teach- 
ers. 

Second, that the Board of Regents be author- 
ized to grant a bachelor’s degree in education to 
students who have completed in a Wisconsin State 
Normal School a four-year course in preparation 
for teaching, the entrance requirement to which 
is graduation from a four-year course in an ap- 
proved secondary school, 

It will be a great day for Wisconsin when 
the very letter of this resolution is carried to 
its extreme length in the nine normal schools 
demic subjects entirely foreign to the training 
of teachers, have no place in these — profes- 
sional institutions. They belong in the col- 
leges and universities. 


To convert the normal schools into teachers’ 
colleges, and prescribe a four year course with 
a degree, is perfectly logical and necessary. 
The time is coming when all teachers in our 
public schools must have a four year tourse 
and a degree before they can become legally 
qualified. Let Wisconsin move on in this di- 
rection. 

The Journal has not always been in accord 
with the actions of normal school regents, but 
it takes off its hat this time to the general 


stand which they have taken in the above 
resolution. This means a higher recognition 


of the teaching profession. It means better 
schools in Wisconsin and it means better citi- 
zens. 


Let the good work go on! 


CHANGING THE BASIS 


“Mr. Smith,” a man asked his tailor, “how 
is it you have not called on me for my ac- 
count?” 

“Oh, IL never ask a gentleman for money.” 

“Indeed! How, then, do you get on if he 
doesn’t pay ?” 

“Why,” replied the tailor, hesitating, “after 
a certain time I conclude he is not a gentle- 
man, and then I ask him.”—Harpers Magazine 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY A 
PROFESSIONAL JOB 


MAKE THE 
“One of the first necessities in the improve- 
the 
office of county superintendent from its pres- 
ent political basis under which little consider- 
ation is given to educational qualifications or 


ment of rural schools is the raising of 


success and the placing of it upon a_profes- 
sional basis. No one would dare suggest the 
election of a city superintendent of schools by 
popular vote, as is done in rural districts. So 
long as county superintendents are selected 
by popular vote we can hardly expect to have 
the best type of men remaining in the office for 
any length of time because they realize that it 
is a blind alley position which, regardless of a 
superintendent's bringing about 
progress, still offers no professional opportu- 
nities. In those states where an elective Coun- 
ty Board of Education appoints the county 
superintendent an opportunity has been pro- 
vided for the development of the most capable 
leaders who have been selected because of their 
professional ability and not simply because 
they are ‘good fellows’ or are acquainted with 
a large proportion of the people of a given 
county. 

“With many teachers with little training 
scattered over a wide territory, the county su- 
perintendent faces a problem which is much 
more difficult than that of a city superin- 
tendent with an equal number of teachers, For 
this r@ason, the county superintendent should 
be especially adapted and trained for his work 


success in 


and selected by a small board of intelligent — 


men who will consider nothing but profession- 
al qualifications. Until such a County Board 
of Education is provided for. by law of the 
state of Wisconsin, we cannot expect the max- 
imum improvement in rural schools because 
the county superintendent must necessarily be 
the leader in any such movement. Not one ed- 
ucator or investigator who has studied the 
subject but has come to the conclusion that the 
above change is vitally necessary for the im- 
provement of rural schools. 

“The county superintendents of Wisconsin, 
at their recent convention at Madison, voted 


almost unanimously in favor of this plan, 
there being but two dissenting votes. The 


State Teachers’ Association has endorsed this 
plan for a number of years. The State Super- 
intendent and a number of his staff have 
strongly endorsed the idea. With all this un- 
animity of opinion it should be possibie at the 
next session of the legislature to provide for 
this change.” 

Supt. REGINALD SANDERS, 

Winnebago County. 
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J. A. MERRILL 
Who Succeeds the late V. EK. McCaskill as President 
of the Superior Normal School 


MERRILL GETS THE SUPERIOR NORMAL JOB 


When the Normal Board of Regents selected 
J. A. Merrill as the President of the Superior 
Normal School, to succeed the late V. Ek. Me- 
Caskill, they recognize the profession of teach- 
ing. There were others who wanted the place, 
but according to their experience and their life 
work they were not in line for such a high and 
responsible place. On the death of Mr. Me- 
Caskill, Mr. Merrill was appointed acting 
President. He has been connected with the in- 
stitution for twenty-two years, and was logi- 
cally the man for the place. He is endowed 
with those qualities of heart and head which 
make him peculiarly adaptable to this position. 
The profession of teaching in Wisconsin rece- 
ognizes that just promotion has been made. 





and all join in wishing Mr. Merrill a most 
successful career in his new position. 
EASILY IDENTIFIED 
“Describe the missing cashier,’ said the 


reat detective. He have deducted everything 
to be deducted by the clues in hand. 

“He is 5 feet 8 inches high and $6,000 short,” 
replied the bank president, who was an emi- 
nently practical man. 
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SLAVE OR TEACHER? 


What are.we doing with our English teach- 
ers? Are we making slaves of them, or are we 
giving them an amount of work equal to that 
of the History, Mathematics, and Foreign 
Language teachers? Just stop for a moment to 
consider what we require of a History teacher. 
You say, “She must know her subject, History” 
True, she must know her subject. We are tak- 
ing for granted that she speaks English tol- 
erably well, for she is an American, and fur- 
thermore, a college graduate. Subject matter, 
then, almost constitutes History, together, of 
course, with a smattering knowledge of what 
is going on in the present. 

What do we require of our Mathematics 
teacher? You remark, “She must know her 
subject”. True, she must know Mathematics. 
We'll grant again that her English is toler- 
able, since she too is an American, and a grad- 
uate of a college. Does she need to know any 
thing else to teach Mathematics? No more 
than a smattering of other subjects, no more 
than an ordinary college graduate picks up 
during his college life. 

What do we require of our Language 
teacher? Again you say, “She must know some 
one foreign language, Latin perhaps, or 
French, and must speak English reasonably 
well.” We come to the conclusion, then, that 
History, Mathematics, and Language teachers 
are more or less specialists in their chosen 
subjects. 

But now let us consider the English teacher. 
What do we require of her? “She must know 
her subject”. Exactly. But did you ever stop 
to consider how much the subject of English 
covers? We expect the English teaeher to teach 
among other things, Spelling, Sentence Struc- 
ture, Punctuation, Word Formation, Gram- 
mar, Composition, Narration, Description, Ex 
position, Literature, Public Speaking, Making 
of Reports based on other subjects in the 
course of study, Writing of Synopses of books 
on a list of no small size—called the Book Re- 
port List, Beauty of Expression, Emphasis, 
Meanings of Words, Analysis of Words, and 
what not. Of what does the subject-matter con 
sist? History, Algebra, Commercial Law, Civil 
Government, Science, Home Kconomics, Man- 
ual Arts, Public Speaking, All Possible Sub- 
heads of English, Astronomy, Farm Machin- 
ery, Animal Husbandry, and every other 
branch ever put into a high school curriculum. 
An English teacher has to know not a smatter- 
ing, but a good bit about every one of those 
subjects in order to ‘“‘teach” English. Why 
does she have to have at her fingers’ tips all 
of those subjects? Because she has to adhere 
to the plan proposed—namely, that English 


should be correlated with other school sub- 
jects, and that pupils be given topics of vital 
importance to them, to write and talk about. 
In order to talk intelligently and give creative 
suggestions on the hundreds of topics brought 
in by pupils, the English teacher is expected 
to have a sound knowledge of all those sub 
jects. 

Do not misunderstand me; I am an enthusi 
astic advocate of correlation of sub- 
jects, and of topics for composition of intrin 
sie value. That is the only way in which pupils 
can interested, and interested they 
must be, or the purpose of all English teach- 
ing is defeated. But why overburden the teach- 
er with that host of variatiors. To often 
this wonderful collection of results 
in just the kind of knowledge of English that 
so many of our high school graduates have. 
It is not the fault of the students, certainly 
not. All the blame rests upon the teacher, and 
why? Because no human being can be suffici 
ently efficient in eighteen or more branches of 
study, to impart her knowledge to a hundred 
or more “why-minded” pupils. No other teach 
er in the high school has to be elficient in 
eighteen subjects. Why? Because other subjects 
are divided. History comprises Ancient His 
tory, Mediaeval History,. kuropean History, 
American History, and Citizenship. Mathema- 
tics comprises Algebra, Geometry, Solid Geo 
metry, Arithmetic, and Commercial Arithme 
tic. Foreign Language comprises French, La 
tin, German, Spanish and Greek. Yet [English 
comprises all of these together plus all the pos 
sible sub-heads of English itself—Composition, 
Literature, Spelling, ete., ete. 


school 


become 


sub-heads 


Do we employ one teacher to teach Ancient 
History, Mediaeval, Kuropean and American? 
No. Do we employ one teacher to teach Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Solid Geometry, Arithmetic, 
and Commercial Arithmetic? No. Do we em- 
ploy one teacher to teach French, Latin, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Greek? No. Do we employ 
one teacher to teach all of those, to a limited 
degree, of course, but all of them plus Compo 
sition, Sentence Structure, Public Speaking, 
Punctuation, etc.? Yes. Perhaps it-has never 
occurred to you that the English teachers 
might like to be relieved of their 
burden. Perhaps a means of relief has been far 
from your thouglits. 


some of 


Since History, Mathematics, and Foreign 
Languages are divided into definite so-called 
subjects, why cannot the same be done with 
Inglish? It would seem all together feasible 
that that be done. Is English so unimportant 
that we cannot devote more time to it? Eng- 
lish is by far the most important subject in 
the high school curriculum, because’ every 
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student will use it every day of his life. 

English might be divided into the following 
classes: Composition, Literature, Spelling, 
Punctuation, and Public Speaking. There are 
many more divisions, but those five would be 
an unspeakable advance toward solving the 
eternal English problem. Immediately the ques- 
tion arises, “How many more teachers would 
we need?” It is true, more teachers will be re- 
quired for such a program. But, nothing is said 
of the number of teachers in the History or 
Mathematics departments. English has here-to- 
fore been such a relatively unimportant sub- 
ject that we could not afford to employ an 
adequate teaching force in that department. 

‘ing the past ten years English has come in- 
During tl t ten years English | il 
to its proper place, and now it is time for us 
to re-arrange our old schedule for a new and 
better one. 

How much an English teacher could ac- 
complish if she could spend perhaps three pe- 
riods a week on Composition alone, with no in- 
terference of Literature and Public Speaking. 
She must again draw on her knowledge of 
other subjects, but that must always be done 
if a teacher would be successful. How much a 
pupil could learn about literature, and how 
much he could appreciate if he were not for- 
ever interrupted by composition and spelling. 
A pupil might learn how to punctuate if he 
were not side-tracked several times a week by 
sentence structure, choice of words, or spell- 
ing. 

All five subjects could be crowded into one 
vear’s work, with shorter periods and fewer 
meetings per week. Moreover, my impression 1s, 
that if punctuation were taken thoroughly in 
one separate year, it would not need to be re- 
peated year after year, The same is true of 
spelling. After words of most common usage 
have been mastered, spelling, as such, might be 
discontinued. 

Let the sub-heads of English be placed in 
their proper places. We do not think of crowd- 
ing Algebra, Geometry, Solid Geometry, Arith- 
metic, and Commercial Arithmetic into one 
class period five times a week, and there is no 
reason why we should crowd the 
am 


Plausible 
sub-heads of English into one period. I 
thoroughly convinced that the division of En 
glish into its natural sub-heads, and that the 
thoroughness allowed by such a division will 
eradicate much of the old English problem 
IONA J. WESSEL, 
English Department, 
Stoughton High School. 


People Dissatisfied 

“There is a growing dissatisfaction with the 
present one-room school, People are continual- 
ly asking for some board or committee with 
the ability and authority to deal with the 
school problems from a broader outlook than 
that of a local school district. In Wisconsin 
we have the possibility of such a board in the 
“County Committee on Common Schools.” 
During the few years that Wisconsin had the 
County Boards of Education, they did much 
constructive and progressive work in many of 
the counties. Even with the limited powers 
the present County Committee on Common 
Schools has, it is an influence and a force for 
better schools. The legislature should give this 
committee authority and the responsibility for 
the schools. Those who are best informed say 
that the committee should be elected by the 
people and should probably not consist of 
nore than three members. 

Powers of Committee 

“IT believe the County Committee on Common 
Schools should have original jurisdiction in the 
changing of school district boundaries and the 
consolidation of districts with the right of 
appeal to the State Superintendent of Schools. 

“The committee should also have the other 
school affairs of the county largely under its 
control, as is the case with the city school 
boards. The selection of the county superin- 
tendent and his assistants, fixing their salar- 
ies and necessary expenses, and counselling 
and aiding them in all possible ways should 
he duties and powers of this committee. The 
details can be gradually worked out as further 
consideration is given the matter. The sooner 
these committees are given some such duties 
and authority, the sooner will our rural 
schools take a long needed step forward.” 

Supt. O. D. ANTISDEL, 
Rock County. 
WHY A COUNTY UNIT? 

“Many of the school problems that confront 
various school officers cannot be met and 
handled satisfactorily by local school boards 
Local quarfels and jealousies exert a great deal 
of influence and when there are several hun- 
dred school officers in the county it is idle to 
think that they can handle the schools as eco- 
nomically as smaller school boards more care- 
fully selected. With so many small districts, 
tax burdens are very unequal. Change in pop- 
ulation leaves many small schools so that the 
cost per pupil often runs up to between two 
and three hundred dollars. There is little in- 
terest in such schools and pupils seek to leave 
them as soon as possible. The greatest waste of 
time, money and education to be found any- 
where results from such local conditions. 
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A happy new school year! 

De Pere is to have a vocational school this 
year. 

The big state meeting at Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 9-10-11. 

Juda, in Green County, has voted for a new 
school building. 

1656 rural teachers were given the special 
bonus this last year. 

Drummond has voted to build a new high 
school building at a cost of $70,000. 

T. H. Schutte of Moorhead, Minnesota, is 
the new superintendent of South Milwaukee 
schools. 

The Shell Lake school board has introduced 
a commercial course into the high school cur 
riculum. 

The Harvey memorial 
September 28th. 

A. R. Anklam is the new county superinten 
dent of Forest County, with Crandon as his 
postoffice address. 


services Madison, 


The new $45,000 building which will house 
the Green county training school was dedicat 
ed last June in Monroe. 

Miss Alma Heldstab is the new superinten 
dent of the Iowa County schools. She succeeds 
R. E. Hoskins, resigned. 

Miss Grace Nohr, teacher of the sixth grade 
in the Union School at Waukesha, died at 
Stevens Point on June 22nd. 

R. A. Owen, formerly superintendent of the 
Mayville schools, enters Columbia College this 
fall to pursue post-graduate work. 

Mrs. Earl Gurley of Prafreyville has heen 
appointed county superintendent of Waupaca 
County, to succeed R. C. Bigford. 

Miss Pearl Blandin, of Washburn, will 
supervise the practice teaching in the Lang 
lade County Training School this year. 


W. Gifford, who has been handling the 
science work in the Neenah High School, be- 
comes principal of the Mt. Horeb schools. 


L. U. St. Peter, who for the last six years 
has been principal of the Durand schools, is 
the new superintendent at New Richmond. 


The University of Wisconsin summer school 
this year was the largest in the history of that 
institution. The total registration was 4724. 


The county board of Price county has taken 
definite action looking toward the building of 
a new structure to house the training school. 


The subjects of public speaking, journalism, 
and ‘orrespondence have been added 
to the courses in the Fond du Lae high school. 


business 


The Kau Claire school board has voted nine 
months school for the coming year. Heretofore 
they have had nine and one-half months school. 


Miss Adele Felch, an assistant in the Rusk 
County Training School, has been promoted to 
the principalship of the school for the present 
year, 

The Common Council of Neenah has ap- 
proved the school board’s action for the con- 
struction of a new unit to the Roosevelt school 
building. 


As the schools of Augusta were closing, a 
disastrous fire damaged the high school build- 
ing to the extent of $100,000. The damage has 


heen repaired. 


Chippewa Falls school board has ruled that 
pupils from outside of the city who attend the 


public schools must pay $30.00 for the term 
of nine months. 
The Racine-Kenosha joint county training 


school for teachers has issued a very neat, at- 
tractive, and persuasive general catalog. It 
pays to advertise. 


Miss Elizabeth Allen succeeds to the princi- 
palship of the Dunn County Training School. 
Miss Allen has been connected with this school 
almost since its inception. 


The new Bayview High School in Milwaukee 
has been completed, and is being occupied 
this month. It will accommodate 1200 students 
and has cost close to $1,000,000. 

There came to our desk during the summer 
months a most handsome and complete annual 
entitled “Green and Gold”, edited by the 1922 
class of the Beaver Dam high school. 

George A. Bassford, for the last few years 
principal of the Janesville High School, goes 
to the principalship of the Ashland High 
School at an initial salary of $3500. 
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KX. R. Ellian is the new principal of the 
Fond du Lac High School, succeeding F. 8S. 
Randle, who comes to the principalship of the 
new East Side High School in Madison. 


Wisconsin saw a few changes this summer 
in the big principalships and superintendents, 
but there were innumerable shifts in the high 
school assistantships and grade positions 


The claim is made that in the enforcement 
of the prohibition act in Wisconsin during last 
year fines amounting to $306,000 have been col- 
lected, which go to the public school fund. 


At a meeting of the school board of Black 
Kiiver Falls on July 31st, the proposition of 
voting $40,000 for an addition to the high 
school was defeated by a vote of 210 to 100. 

The farmers of Outagaiie County are re- 
questing the school board of Appleton to es- 
tablish agricultural courses in the two new 
Junior high schools to be erected in that city. 

J. W. Browning, is the new superintendent 
of the Washburn schools. He was tormerly 
superintendent of schools at Aspen, Colorado, 
ulso at Belvidere, Illinois, and Brookings. 
South Dakota. 

(. FF. . Nelson, formerly principal of the 
Chippewa Falls High School, has moved to 
Minneapolis, where he will make his home. He 
has not yet determined what his future oe- 
cupation will be. 

At Fond du Lae both the senior high school 
and the Garfield Junior High School will oper- 
ate on the half-day basis in the fall in order to 
accommodate some thirteen hundred who will 
be in attendance. 


The annual band tournament of the Wiscon- 
sin Boys’ Band Association was held at Kil- 
bourn June 2-3. The Richland Center band ear- 
ried off the honors in Class A, and the Madison 
band won in Class B. 


W. ©. Knoelk, last year superintendent of 
the South Milwaukee schools, has been = ap- 
pointed a district school principal in Milwau- 
kee. Paul B. Clements, of Milwaukee, also 
takes a district principalship. 

The Northwestern Association meeting will 
be held at Kau Claire on Thursday and Friday, 
October 19-20. Supt. W. T. Darling of Eau 
Claire is the president this year and has out- 
lined a most attractive program. 

We have received no reports of the meetings 
of the various sectional associations this fall 
We take it for granted they will all be held 
in the usual places at about the same time as 
formerly. Does it pay to advertise? 


The Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at LaCrosse, March 15-16, 1923. 


Mrs. Blanche J. Chamberlin, the county super- 
intendent, is President, and I. H. Kircher, of 
the LaCrosse city schools, is Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 

H. N. Goddard, so well known to all school 
men, and who for the last two years has been 
superintendent at Chippewa Falls, has become 
connected with the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company with headquarters at 
Madison. 


Last June a special election was held in the 
city of Kenosha, when the people approved the 
$2,000,000 school building program by a vote 
of more than four to’ one. Supt. G. BF. Loomis 
is giving Kenosha a real school program for 
the future. 

IK. G. Dennison returns to the 
dency at Lake Ceneva after an absence of many 
years. In the meantime, he has been superin 
tendent of schools at Negaunee, Michigan. Mr. 
Dennison is pleased to return to his old Wis 
consin field. 


superinten 


The city of Superior has rescinded its for 
mer action to supply the children attending 


the city schools with free paper, pencils, pens 
and ink, and by vote of the school board 
these must hereafter be furnished by the pu 


pils themselves. 

George C. Schutts, for so many years teach 
er of Mathematics in the Whitewater Normal 
School, attempted to retire from the profes 
sion, but couldn’t stand the gaff; so we find 
him back in the Menomonie high school teach 
ing mathematics. 


Both Prin. L. ©. the Richland 
county training school, and Prin. A. F. Cald 
well of the Richland Center high school, con 
tinue in their present positions, although it 
was reported last June that both would change 
their respective fields of labor. 


Johnson, of 


W. W. Theisen, formerly with State sSuper- 
intendent Cary in charge of tests and exami 
nations, is now an assistant superintendent of 
schools in Milwaukee, having resigned 
sition in the Cleveland public schooi system 
which he held for the last two years. 


Nis O- 


The pupils of the Evansville high school ded 
icated their 1922 annual, called “The Flai- 
ing Arrow”, to their retiring superintendent, 
J. F. Waddell. The annual would do justice to 
many a college. Its literary and mechanical 
features appeal to the most critical. 


There are in Wisconsin annually about 30,- 
000 grade school graduates, and 12,000 high 
school graduates. About fifty per cent of these 
will go on with their education, according to 
a statement made by Secretary E. A. Fitzpat- 
rick of the State Board of Education. 
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Horicon dedicated its new high school the 
first of the present month, with appropriate 
ceremonies. This handsome new structure was 
made possible through a donation of $75,000 
from Mrs. Mary J. Kichberger and a $25,000 
gift from A. W. Wilcox, both citizens of the 
city. 

The Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Oshkosh on Thursday 
and Friday, October 12-13. The outside star of 
this meeting is Prof. Frank MeMurvray of 
Columbia University. Supt. O. H. Plenzke, of 
Menasha, is the president of the asscviation 
this year. 

State Superintendent John Callahan has 
heen sued by Daniel Leamy of Bloomington, 
Grant County, who charges that a conimittee 
ordering consolidation of certain school is- 
tricts in that county was without authority, 
and that Supt. Callahan erred in approving 
the order. 

R. (. Bigford, superintendent of the Wau- 
paca county schools, has resigned his position 
to accept the principalship of the St. Croix 
county training school. He is the fourth super- 
intendent of Waupaca County to leave the 
superintendency for a county training school 
principalship. 

i. J. Wilson, for many years principal of 
the high school at Fond du Lae, died revently 
at Racine after a long illness. Mr. Wilsop was 
a victim of tuberculosis. He was a mau who 
made a splendid record in the school work, and 
his death is a loss to Wisconsin and its eduea- 
tional circles. 

The annual conference of the supervising 
teachers of the state was held at Madison, 
\ugust 23-24, followed by their annual con- 
vention on the 26th. A full attendance is re- 
ported by the state superintendent, and great 
profit gained from the meeting through the 
informal discussion of problems relating to the 
supervising teacher. 

The Sheboygan County Training School re 
ports a big demand for their product this last 
vear. Thirty-one out of thirty-four in the 
graduating class were placed before commence- 
ment. Two accepted salaries of $85.00, and the 
remainder were placed at higher-salaries up 
to $110.00 per month. 


Appleton is to have two new Junior high 
schools in its system. The present district 
lines are wiped out. The idea is a complete 
union city school system in place of the pres 
ent four districts, which will mean one school 
hoard instead of four. 

The city of Racine has issued a very neat 
little circular outlining the work of its Junior 
high schools. There are three of these schools 


w 


now in Racine. This pamphlet carries numer- 
ous illustrations, and brings to the public’s 
attention the merits of the splendid school 
organization in that city. 


The question of teaching religion in the 
public schools for a half hour a day has come 
up in several cities, and in some places has 
caused considerable commotion. Wausau has 
provided for such a course, while Eau Claire 
has not settled the problem. In other cities the 
matter is still hanging fire. 


We are in receipt of many reports of city 
superintendents of the state which we would 
like to note in these columns, but their length 
and number forbid detailed mention. Especial- 
lv striking are the reports of Supt. Ray of 
Beaver Dam and Supt. Tobey of Wausau, 
which we have had the pleasure of reading. 


A tragedy was enacted on the closing day of 
the Marathon County training school, when 
three of the graduates were drowned—Miss 
Margaret Bradley, Miss Ethel Genrich, and 
Miss Dorothy Hawks. Martin Hanneman, also 
a graduate of the school, lost his life in at- 
tempting to rescue the three young women. 


‘ 


Wisconsin educational week is September 25 
to 30, inclusive. During this week the county 
and city superintendents and the state boards 
will meet in Madison, and on Thursday eve- 
ning, the 28th, will be held the memorial ser- 
vices for the late Lorenzo Dow Harvey. Let 
all educators plan to be in Madison this week. 


W. P. Colburn, who resigned the superinten- 
dency of the Rhinelander schools last spring, 
was elected to the principalship of the Dunn 
County Training School, but later resigned to 
take a position with the state board of voea- 
tional education in the rehabilitation work. 
Mr. Colburn will prove a valuable addition to 
Director Hambrecht’s force. 


Prof. George A. Works, of Cornell College, 
is the author of a book detailing his rural 
school survey of New York state. Mr. Works 
will be remembered as the former superinten- 
dent of schools at Menomonie who has forged 
ahead in the agricultural teaching phase of 
education until now he is one of the greatest 
authorities on that subject in this country. 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford has resigned her 
position in the Milwaukee Normal School, 
though earnestly urged to remain with that 
institution. She goes to Wilmington, Delaware, 
to join her son, where she will spend the re- 
mainder of her life in rest. Mrs. Bradford has 
been a most notable character in the educa- 
tional history of Wisconsin, and all regret that 
she must give up her teaching career. 
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So far as we have heard, the city of Ashland 
is the only municipality in Wisconsin which 
has reduced teacher’s salaries. The only other 
possible exception is Washburn, where a chao- 
tic state of school affairs has resulted in re- 
ductions. The people of Wisconsin are evident- 
ly recognizing the fact that the present wage 
of teachers is fully justifiable and necessary 
if the present status of education is to be re- 
tained in the state. 

Last June, at the Ninth Street 
Milwaukee, there was enacted what some one 
has termed, “A tragedy of age”. Prin. D. C. 
Luening then stepped down and out of the 
teaching profession. Mr. Luening is seventy- 
four years of age, and fell under the rule that 
principals hecoming seventy years of age shall 
be considered incapacitated for teaching. He 
has seen forty-nine years of service in the Mil- 
waukee public schools. 


School in 


Some one erroneously spread the report that 
the state teachers’ retirement fund could not 
take place under the new law until teachers 
had deposited the regular 5% of salary for five 
years. No such ruling has been made by .Attor- 
ney General or any other person in authority. 
What the Attorney General did say is that the 
total disability feature does not become epera 
tive until a teacher has made the 5% deposit 
for five consecutive years. 

The Circuit Court of Milwaukee has declar- 
ed that Mrs. Elise Dickerhoff Thompson was 
wrongly dismissed from her position as -teach- 
er in the city schools when she was married 
during the school term and did not report the 
fact to Supt. Potter. This means that the iron- 
clad rule of the school board, which makes it 
impossible for a married woman to teach while 
her husband is alive, is put out of business 
unless a higher court shall reverse the decision 
of the Milwaukee circuit court. 

We are wondering if the schoolmasters of 
Wisconsin are sitting up and taking notice 
that we have a real live normal school board 
of regents at the present time. They are bring- 
ing the normal schools back to where they be- 
long. They have even had the nerve to abolish 
that famous art course in the Milwaukee nor 
mal school. They have declared in unmistak- 
able language that the normal schools in Wis- 
consin must in the future teach teachers how 
to teach school. What an innovation! 


Many Wisconsin teachers are somewhat anx 
ious over the decision of Judge Fairchild of 
the Circuit Court of Milwaukee. It will be re- 
called that Milwaukee has its own teachers’ 
retirement fund. Each Milwaukee teacher has 
a 2% deduction from her salary each mouth. 
In passing the general state law, the city of 
Milwaukee was excepted. It is this conflict 


which needs to be straightened cut by the 
state supreme court. The matter will come be- 
fore the state supreme tribunal some time this 
fall. 

The Attorney General has rendered a most 
important opinion to the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction wherein it is stated that 
the State Superintendent can not hold out the 
seven-tenths of a mill tax for school districts 
because of failure on the part of the district 
to remodel a school-house in accordance with 
the orders of the State Superintendent. <A 
technicality in the law is responsible for this 
ruling. It appears that the State Superinten- 
dent can withhold the tax if the school-house 
is to be rebuilt but not when repaired. 

O. S. Rice, Secretary of the State Reading 
School Board, reports that this year more 
than 160,000 young people of the farms and 
small towns of Wisconsin have taken advan- 
tage of the reading circle. This is an increase 
from 5319 who took up the work in 1915. The 
reading circle work under Mr. Rice’s supervi- 
sion has made immense strides in Wisconsin, 
and is an educational feature of which too 
many are ignorant. Connected with this work 
also is the State Teachers’ Reading Circle, de- 
signed to increase the knowledge of teachers 
along professional and academic lines. 


©. [E. Hulten, now superintendent at Stur- 
geon Bay, has entered suit against the school 


board of Washburn for $10,800 for the ful- 
fillment of his three year contract with the 
school board of that city. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Tlulten was elected by the old board 
in 1921, and when the new board came into 
action they repudiated the contract. While the 
case is one for legal adjustment, there are 
many decisions of our Supreme Court which 
declare that the old board has the right to 
make any reasonable contract and such con- 
tract is binding on the new board. The out- 
come of this suit will be watched with inter- 
est by the schoolmasters of the state. 

A trio of Wisconsin vocational enthusiasts 
left for Europe the later part of August, and 
expect to be gone two months in visiting and 
studying the vocational schools of foreign 
countries, including England, France and 
Germany. President [Ernest Schultz, Sheboy- 
gan, of the State Board of Vocational Eduea- 
tion, heads the party, with George Hambrecht, 
Director of Vocational Education in Wiscon- 
sin, and R. L. Cooley, Superintendent of Voca- 
tional Mducation in Milwaukee, and his associ- 
ates on the trip. Wisconsin’s foremost stand 
on vocational and industrial problems will be 
further reflected in the helpful reports which 
we know we shall have from these three men 
when they return to us from their foreign in- 
vestigations. 
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STATE TEACHERS AT MILWAUKEE, NOVEM- 


BER 9-10-11 

The teachers of Wisconsin are more interest 
ed in the meeting of the State Association 
this year than for many years past, in that 
there will come into permanency the delegate 
organization, so that hereafter the business of 
the teachers of this state will be conducted by 
the different and 
associations. This means a more true and bet 


representatives of sections 


ter and democratic representation of Wiscon 
sin teachers in the state meeting. It will in- 
volve many changes, among which will be the 
new publication by the delegate organization, 
the election of officers by delegates only, the 
adoption of a comprehensive plan which will 
unite the teachers of the state in a homo- 
geneous body and make their work more effec- 
tive in bringing about better things for educa 
tion in general. 

President Thomas W. Boyce, of Milwaukee, 
has been industriously working upon a_ pro 
gram, which, from the preliminary announce 
ment issued last May, indicates that those at 
tending the meeting will be well repaid for 
their time and expense in doing so. Frank 
Cody, superintendent of the Detroit: schools, 
Hugh S. Magill, field secretary of the National 
Association, Will (. Wood, state superinten- 
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dent of California, and a long list of other not- 
ables from without the state are going to make 
the meeting well worth while. The general 
purpose of this meeting, as outlined by Mr. 
Boyce, is the betterment of Wisconsin schools. 
Plan now to attend this great meeting. 
Write Secretary M. A. Bussewitz, Milwaukee 
Normal School, for the completed program. 


On to Milwaukee November 9-10-11! 


SHOULD THE TEACHER BE LOYAL? 


“One who occupies the exalted position of 
teacher should not hesitate, at any and all 
times, to answer any questions relative to his 
character or his loyalty to the Government. 
The teacher must recognize that the law places 
the obligation on the State Commission for the 
certification as to the moral character or loyal 
tv of a teacher. 

“The teacher should realize that informa 
tion which would seem to question either the 
character or loyalty of the teacher is, in its 
nature, so serious that the teacher should wel 
come, not oppose, investigation. Therefore, in 
all fairness, every opportunity should be given 
to the Commissioner to secure such informa- 
tion as will enable him to act with fairness 
and justice.” 
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Book Reviews 


Plane Geometry by C. Addison Willis. Publishers 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, 1912 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Everyday Uses of English by Maurice H. Weseen. 
Publishers—Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York 

Society and its Problems by Grove Samuel Dow, 
Professor of Sociology Baylor University. Pub 
lishers—Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price 
York. 

Sheet-Metal Pattern Drafting and Shop Problems 
by James S. Daugherty. Publishers—The Man- 
ual] Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price $2.50. 

Rice and Wiseli by Johanna Spyri. Publishers— 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

The Lincoln Readers—Third Reader by Isobel Da- 
vidson. Publishers—Laurel Book Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Modern Essays and Stories by Frederick Houk Law. 
Publishers—-The Century Company, New York. 
French Grammar Made Clear by Earnest Dimmet. 
Publishers—Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 

York. 

Trini, The Little Strawberry Girl by Johanna Spyri. 
lishers—Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
$0.75, Postage Extra. 

Korean Fairy Tales by William Elliot Griffis. Pub- 
Publishers—Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price 
$1.60, Postage extra. 

The Lincoln Readers—Fourth Reader by Isobel Da- 
vidson. Publishers—Laurel Book Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Our Foreign Born Citizens by Annie E. S. Beard. 
Publishers—-Thomas H. Crowell Company, New 
York. Price $2.00 plus postage. 

4 Treasury of Eskimo Tales by Clara K. Bayliss. 
Publishers-—Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. Price $0.75, Postage Extra. 


Bobby Coon Detective by Crawford N. Bourgholtzer. 


Publishers—-Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price 


$0.75, Postage Extra. 





in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 
7 . . 1 . 
WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 
about noted people, places, foreign words, | 
synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 
WHY not suggest to 
to your principal or 
superintendent that 
a copy be supplicd 
for your school ? 
Write for 
Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S.A. 
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Use 
HOWARD’S OUTLINES 


New Editions Better than ever for 1923 
Read the list 


Outlines in Civil Government for Wisconsin §$ .30 
Outlines in Geography ts 7 10) 
Outlines in U.S. History. --.---- 30 
Outlines in Grammar... -.----- : 30 
Outlines in Arithmetic 3 pan 40 
Outlines in Physiology, New —----- 80 
Outlines in Algebra, New, Ready Oct. Ist. 35 
The Gopher Speller_____...-.--.--- "i 25 
Exercises in Manual Training 35 


A new edition of Outlines for Wisconsin for 
1922 off the press. Start the school year of 
1922-23 right by using my Outlines and get- 
ting the best results ever secured. Teachers 
using them once come back for them from year 
to year. Why not you? Try them and be con- 
vinced of their value. The books are better 
printed and better bound than ever before. 
Write for full descriptive circular. 

Address all Orders and Correspondence to 

GEO. F. HOWARD 


2150 Knapp Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 





READY-CUT MANUAL TRAINING PROJFCTS 
For Grade Schools 
We specialize in these ready-cut projects and will 
sample this Artcraft Dresser Lamp Frame, complete 
with fittings in the white, to any teacher of manual 
training in grade schools, for 20c postage. Literature 
free on request. Address. 
JUVENILE LUMBER GCGOMPANY 
Prairie du Chine, Wis. 

















The Parker Recitation Record Books 


A most convenient recitation record book for the 
teacher. Only one writing of the pupil’s name is 
necessary fora year’s record. Space for 200 names, 
also for class, examination, and average grades. The 


latest and the best. 


Limp cloth cover—Strong durable bond paper. 


Price $ .45 each $5.00 per doz. 
No. 1 Quarterly No.2 Six period No.3 Monthly—10 Period 


The Parker Company 


12 S. Carroll St. Publishers Madison, Wisconsin 
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Type A-2, $30.00 
For rural schools 


Portable, $50.00 
For rural schools 


Special School Outfit 
Type D-2 and Pushmobile 
Reduced to $100 




























A Grafonola 


fo 
Every School 


HERE is a Grafonola suitable 

for every school, and every kind 
of school, in America. The reduced 
prices at which these instruments 
are now obtainable make it possible 
for every school to afford a Grafon- 
ola. In-fact, no school once com- 
paring the values offered and the 
prices, will feel it can afford to be 
without one. 


For rural schools the A-2 Grafon- 
ola and Portable Grafonola are espe- 
cially suitable. For the grade school 
there is the D-2 Grafonola and Push- 
mobile for moving from room to 
room, and for the high school audi- 
torium or private school there 
is the G-2 Grafonola and other 
higher priced models. 


You can select just the type 
you need for your school. 
Send for free literature. 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
1819 Broadway, New York 






ee ee ee ee 














Type G-2, $125 
For school or home 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
Educational Department 
1819 Broadway New York 
Please send me the following free literature: 


Grafonola Catalog. 
Graded Record List. 


DO ishciiisinsititicncicceisiiiiriiaissiiiititabaaiaiiainens =o 
W. E. Sept. 
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THAT MAP OF NEW EUROPE— 


Revised and brought up to date, authentic to latest 
government classifications, should be on hand for the 


opening of school. 


The Beacon Semi-Contour Series of maps outline both 
the physical and political features of the country at a 
glance, impart a mess of geograahical data such as 
would require chapters to convey otherwise. Have 
this map mounted in any desired style to meet your 
requirements. Send for complete list and prices. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
School Supply Specialties 





Eau Claire Wisconsin 








A Real Waste Catcher SIXTEEN PROBLEMS 


THE of 


SCHOO! ADMINISTRATION 
SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 
by 
A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty 
years better than any one else 
has known them 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 


Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Guaranteed 5 Years’ Fire Resisting BOSTON 


Light, Ornamental FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School Board 
Member these 16 numbers of this magazine 
will be invaluable. 


The Parker Company JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 6 Beacon Street, Boston 





aQ00tr CC < 


Special Prices in Dozen Lots 
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——Use 
HOWARD’S OUTLINES 


New Editions Better than ever for 1923 
Read the list 


Outlines in Civil Government for Wisconsin. $ .30 


Outlines in Geography. ._- eae oe ns 10 
Outlines in U.S. History__-..--..-- 30 
Outlines in Grammar -. kane watweh 80 
Outlines in Arithmetic Ze 3 . AO 
Ontlines in Physiology, New 30 


Outlines in Algebra, New, Ready Oct. Ist. 
The Gopher Speller wien mas 
Exercises in Manual Training - 205 
A new edition of Outlines for Wisconsin for 
1922 off the press. Start the school year of 
1922-23 right by using my Outlines and get 
ting the best results ever secured. Teachers 
using them once come back for them from year 
to year. Why not you? Try them and be con- 
vinced of their value. The books are better 
printed and better bound than ever before. 
Write for full descriptive circular. 


Address all Orders and Correspondence to 
GEO. F. HOWARD 


2150 Knapp Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 








The Parker Recitation Record Books 


A most convenient recitation record book for the 
teacher. Only one writing of the pupil’s name is 
necessary fora year’s record. Space for 200 names, 
also for class, examination, and average grades. The 
latest and the best. 


Limp cloth cover—Strong durable bond paper. 


Price $ .45 each $5.00 per doz. 
No.1 Quarterly No.2 Six period No.3 Monthly 10 Period 


The Parker Company 


12 S. Carroll St. Publishers Madison, Wisconsin 


SIXTEEN PROBLEMS 


of 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
SENSIBLY CONS.DERED 
A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty 
years better than any one else 
has known them 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 
Sixteen issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON 


FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School Board 
Member these 16 numbers of this magazine 
will be invaluable. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 

















The Parker 


Teachers’ Agency 


Twentieth Year 
Service Free to School Boards 


State Licensed and Bonded 


14 S. Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 











A Real Waste Catcher 


THE 
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Guaranteed 5 Years’ Fire Resisting 
Light, Ornamental 


Special Prices in Dozen Lots 


The Parker Company 


12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
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(News Item) 


Organize Your Desk Work 


Swem’s Comeback 





Charles Lee Swem who for eight years 
followed with his nimble fingers the rich 
vocabulary of Ex-President Wilson, and 
whose high speed shorthand records once 
established the world has ‘‘come back’’ in 
competition. 


yore 1" 
PERE R aang e ees 
omens 


At the speed contest held by the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association at New 
London, Connecticut, in August, a name 
was entered which aroused the memory of 
many an old-time writer. That name was 
Charles Lee Swem. And when the count 
was taken, to the astonishment of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Swem had won second place 
in the Championship Contest and again 
broken two previous world’s records. On 
the high-speed court-matter test, dictated 
at the extraordinory speed of 280 words a 





“minute, Mr. Swem, although never a court — Strong Imitation Leather, 6 Pockets, $2.50 
i reporter, won second place. i 
Mr. Swem modestly explained, ‘‘I wrote : Classify your work and keep 
the Gregg System based on ordinary long- : it away from peeping eyes 


hand, Hew could I forget it?’’ 
“The Work Organizer’ does it. Write for prices 


and descriptions of other sizes. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. : 
New York, Chicago, Bost » San Fr i London i" The Parker Company 


12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 





























ANNOUNCING OUR NEW 


“GUIDE TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT” 
Lower Prices for 1922-1923 


It is the index of our ability to serve thoughtful school 
officials, and it sums up as well our experience in the 
educational field for the past thirty-seven years. Re- 
vised and brought up to date. If you have not received 
your copy write us. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
School Supply Specialists 





Eau Claire Wisconsin 

















